CANADIANS ABROAD 

Keeping the Desert Peace 

To the 1,100 Canadians in the United 
Nations Emergency Force, keeping the 
peace along the explosive Israeli-Egyptian 
border is a bleak and dreary assignment. 
Isolated from the native population by 
language, customs and politics, forced to 
endure the hardships of desert duty, they 
miss the amenities they knew in garri¬ 
sons in Germany and even Korea . Much 
of the time they feel neglected and for¬ 
gotten by their countrymen at home. But 
they are seeing it through. After a visit 
to the Sinai desert and the UNEF base 
at Rafah, Time Correspondent John 
Mecklin cabled: 

A line of black and yellow gasoline 
drums marked the border. On the Egyptian 
side a low-slung armored car jolted over a 
vast, treeless plain, broken by tufts of 
coarse grass and occasional thin fields of 
native barley. The car, a British-made 
Ferret marked with the blue and white 
emblem of the United Nations and carry¬ 
ing a Bren gun and a searchlight, was 
manned by a detail from the Recon¬ 
naissance Squadron of the 8th (Princess 
Louise's) Canadian Hussars. Its mission: 
routine investigation of a mine explosion 
near a UNEF observation and radio post 
bearing the code name of “Winnipeg.” 
Cautiously, the Ferret’s driver kept to a 
rough but well-marked track across the 
desert that had been cleared of land mines. 

Operation Salvage. At “Winnipeg,” 
Sergeant Edward Cheney, 33, of Toronto, 
acting commander of the post, strolled 
out to greet the crew of the Ferret. The 
mine explosion that morning had been 
touched off by Bedouin tribesmen to clear 
a grazing ground for their goats. “They 
set it off in a fire,” said Cheney. “It 
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Ferret & Crew 
For trouble, a watchful eye. 
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UNEF Patrol & Bedouin Boy Goatherd 
For the reckless desert roulette. 


kicked up a hell of a lot of dust, but 
that’s all.” It was an old trick of the 
Bedouins, who also dig up and dismantle 
the mines, sell the detonators for scrap 
brass, use the plastic casings for dishes— 
and sometimes pay with life or limb for 
this form of desert-roulette salvage. 

Neither the Egyptians nor the Israelis 
have shown any desire to renew the 1956 
war in the Sinai peninsula, and no U.N. 
soldier has been forced into combat ac¬ 
tion along the 130-mile frontier. But the 
land mines that the Egyptians planted 
lavishly before the 1956 invasion as a de¬ 
fense against Israeli tanks still take a 
toll of U.N. soldiers; four Canadians have 
been killed and three seriously wounded 
by the buried booby traps. 

Along the 25-mile stretch of the border 
that they guard, the Canadians spend most 
of their time chasing wandering Bedouin 
tribesmen back from the boundary. Ex¬ 
plained the Canadian Recce Squadron’s 
Major Harvey McLeod, 42, a mustached 
career soldier from Sydney, Nova Scotia: 
“The Bedouins let their animals graze 
wherever they want; they’ve been doing 
it for thousands of years. Trouble is, when 
the animals cross the line, the Israelis 
usually grab them. Then the Bedouins 
start shooting and you have an incident.” 
The army men have the help of an occa¬ 
sional low-flying R.C.A.F. Otter, whose 
pilot swoops low to frighten herds back 
from the border. 

C Rations & Buried Beer. The Recce 
Squadron’s three troops rotate their duty: 
a week at “Winnipeg,” four days at an¬ 
other outpost farther south called “To¬ 
ronto,” and then a week off at their Rafah 
base. On outpost duty and patrols, the 
Ferret crews live on C Rations and canned 
beer, buried deep in the sand to keep it 
somewhere below boiling. Heavy insulated 
tents, originally designed for arctic use, 
give protection against the desert sun and 
sand, and after a patrol, the men take it 


easy in the shade of the tents or cool off 
with a quick splash under an outdoor 
gravity-fed shower—when there is extra 
water for such a crashing luxury. The Ca¬ 
nadians have dug connecting trenches be¬ 
tween the tents for added protection 
against sandstorms, and to provide shelter 
in the unlikely event of a night attack. 

Despite the heat and hardships of desert 
duty, the squadron's troopers, almost to a 
man, prefer it to the dull routine of garri¬ 
son life at the UNEF base at Rafah. 
There, some 700 noncombatant Canadian 
forces under Colonel William A. Capelle 
help provide communications, supply, 
transport and ordinance for the entire 
5,500 man UNEF (whose overall com¬ 
mander is Canada's Lieut. General Eed- 
son Burns). 

Rest in Rafah. Rafah itself is a dust- 
covered, filthy town. Other villages in the 
area are pestholes that reek of fresh ma¬ 
nure and human urine. Since all these are 
rigidly off limits, the Canadians spend 
most of their free time in the 640-acre 
Rafah camp or swimming at a beach on 
the nearby Mediterranean. Sporting and 
athletic equipment is in short supply, and 
even a rifle range had to be given up 
when the Egyptian government, ignoring 
the thousands of square miles of empty 
desert surrounding the base, blandly in¬ 
sisted that the land was needed for “other 
purposes.” For enlisted men, the camp has 
a canteen called the Blue Beret Club, 
where off-duty soldiers sit in straight- 
backed chairs beside bare tables, drink 
Dutch or German beer, read tattered pa¬ 
perback books, or gaze longingly at a Cape 
Breton Island seascape. At night there 
are vintage movies, some of them older 
than the newer recruits. 

The U.N. command has never got the 
PX system operating to the satisfaction 
of the Canadians. Most of the men have 
cameras, but film is so scarce that some 
types are rationed at one roll per man 
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